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ORIGINAL TALES. 


“ Authentic History, is like a glass, 

Through which the rays of light directly pass, 

In straight dull lines, which little warmth impart, 
But Fiction, like a convex lens, displays, 
To one bright focus, all those scattered rays, 

Which glow and Ulaze—illume and warm the heart. ” 





——Y 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
EMILY CLARENDON. 


“Her form was fresher than the morning rose | 


lest simplicity, and her fine features displayed! glowing with health and exercise, ‘ have we 
jall the fascinating charms which ‘ youthful! no neighbours near us, for I have been wan- 
| poets fancy, when they love.’ She was the; dering about for an hour, and can discover 
jonly child of the opulent Mr. Clarendon, and | nothing beyond the Park, but extensive woods 
| had lost her Mother two years before, at which land majestic scenery.’ 

jperiod, Mr, Clarendon had engaged the wor- | 


‘I must request Emily that you will not 


thy and estimable Mrs. Mirvin to superintend|venture beyond the precincts of the Park, 


and delight to ail around her. 


Emily loved her as a second mother. 
To Mrs, Mirvin, Mr. Clarendon had partly 


, the concerns of the family—an office, which| unless accompanied by Mrs. Mirvin—you will 
| the good old lady held with honour to herself, | find I hope sufficient to interest you here—nay 
She fondly |do not interrupt me, for it is my express desire 
| doated on her lovely charge, and the gentle/|that you will not make or receive any visits 
| till my return.’ 

| Emily looked rather mortified at this unex- 


When the dew wets its leaves; unstained and | confided his reascns fur wishing to remove his| pected request, and said half playfully, half 


pure 
Asis the lily, or the mountain snow.” 


| daughter from the city, and though Mrs. Mir- | reproachfully, ‘nay my dear Father, you do but 
|vin wondered at his strange notions as she|jest—you do not mean that we should stay in 


, =roo | thoug! yet s illingly acceede i this lone ace entirely wi mpany.” 
“And all my brilliant dreams of fanky must | ought them, yet she willingly acceeded to; this lonesome place entirely without company 


vanish into nothing”’—said the lovely and ac- 
complished E:mily, starting from a revetie into 


his plan, at the same time, promising to keep 


‘ Entirely, my loved girl,’ rejoined her Fa- 


| all secret from Emily—and now my indulgent | ther, ‘1 am like a miser, and am so fond of my 


. - ; ;Teader, we will hasten to inform you of this| treasure, 1 wish no one to see you but myself.’ 
which her Father’s last words had plunged her | 


“T must leave the gay and enchanting dblights 
ofthe city, for the sombre shades and $yivan | 
groves of Sedley Park—after | had planned so 
many schemes of pleasure, and now to be hur- 
ried into the country without going to a dingle | 
party—’tis too provoking—and just too as my 
beautiful ball dress was finished!—but then, 
*tis the wish of my Father, aud oh! what plea- 
sure would | not resign to gain from him one 
smile of approbation!”’—‘This thought banished | 
every feeling of regret, and in a few minutes, | 
the gentle girl had forgotten ber momentary | 
chagrin, and with a cheerful alacrity, was pre- | 
parivg jor her departure. Jn arranging ber! 
wardrobe, her eye glanced on the glittering | 
ball dress—she hastily averted her face, and! 
with a half suppressed sigh, b. gan to select her 
books, music, and drawing materials. 
Her Father eatered the room while she was'| 
thus employed, and his looks testified his appro- | 
bation—-** Dear Emily, said he—** how it glads | 
me to see you thus willing to oblige me.”—| 
Emily blushed, but it was with Consciousness | 
that she was not altogether deserving of her) 
Father's praise. Mr. Clarendom read her! 
thoughts in her sweetungenuous countenance, | 
and taking her hand which he pressed with | 
parental affection, he eaid * you must know my | 
dearest Emily, that apy thing that adds to your’ 
felicity, will be most precious to mine, and | 
believe me, *tis my ardent desire for your hap- 
iness which induces me to urge you to this| 
wy removal. Good night,’ added he, kissing 
her cheek, ‘ retire to your room, ’tis necessary 
for you now to seek repose, as we shall depart 
early in the morning.’ He left the room as he 


4o her pillow, to enjoy those sweet slumbers 
Which health and happy innocence only know. 
- Emily Clarendon had just completed her 
seventeenth year, aud was loveliness itself— 
her air was dignity, combined with the sweet- 





}important secret, and leave you to determine | 
,; whether Mrs. Mirvin was right in thinking | Father observing it, said, ‘come Emily, cheer 


Mr. Clarendon had strange notions. 

Mr. Clarendon was guardian to two young 
gentlemen—they were both amiable, and e- 
qually wealthy; but one was early destined to 
be the husband of Emily. Mr. Clarendon had 
long cherished the hope of an union between 
his.-daughter and his ward, Charles Danville, 
the son of his earliest friend. Tle young men 
were now at college, but had nearly completed 
their studies, and were daily expected to re- 
turn to the residence of their guardian. 

Mr. Clarendon imagined that no female 
whose heart was disengaged, could behold 
Charles Danyille without a feeling of pleasure 
that could soon be ripened into love—and as 
bis daughter bad been necessarily secluded 
from company since the death of ber mother, 
be fancied if he removed her into the country 
before she was ushered into society ke would 
succeed in keeping her aflections free until 


he could present to ler his elegant and inter- | 


esting ward, Charles Danville. Such were 
his views and wishes—how they will succeed, 
the sequel will unfold. 

The next morning, Mr, Clarendon arose at 


Emily appeared grave and disappointed; her 


{me with a smile ’ere I go. I must leave you 
| immediately, as I have urgent business in town 
that demands my presence—my absence may 
be much longer than | anticipate, but have no 
doubt when I return, you will thank me for 
bringing you from the city, where you would 
{have lost all this reseate bloom,’ added he, 
| fondly pressing her lovely cheek, Emily look- 
}ed up to him with a smile radiant with inno- 
jcence, and was going to reply in her usual 
; playful manner. * No more vow Emily,’ said 
| Mr. Clarendon.—* I will posilively not stay to 
‘hear a word more—so adicu—and now Mrs. 
| Mirvin, I resign Emily to your care, and feel 
}uo doubt you will guard well my precious 
icharge.? Then shaking the band of Mrs. 
| Mirvin with a significant smile, and tender!y 
embracing Emily, he stepped into the carriage, 
while Emily smiling through her tears, kissed 
her hand to him as the carriage drove eff. 
Soon after the departure of Mr. Clarendon. 
Mrs. Mirvin proposed a walk to Emily, who 
jgladly consented, and they sauntered out to 
i view the wild and beautiful scenery that sur- 
jrounded them on every side. After a long 


the first blush of day, andewas gratified to find | residence in town, the sight of verdure and 


that his daughter and Mrs. Mirvin were alrea- 
dy in the breakfast room. Jn a short time, all 
was arranged for their departure, and having 
partaken of some refreshment, Mr. Clarendon 
led the way to the carriage. It was sunset 
when they reached Sedley Park, and they stop- 
ped to admire in silence the brilliancy of the 
western sky, gradually fadiag and melting into 
the soft indistinctness of twilight. 

They now entered the house, and Emily was 
delighted to find it lofty and spacious—she was 


al! animation and joy, and her anxious parent | 


beheld her with gratified affection. 
‘Pray my dear Father,’ asked Emily next 
morning, as she entered the room, her cheeks 


». 


| foliage was in itself refreshing—it was a luxury 
ito breathe once more the pure fresh air, and 
linhale the fragrance of the blooming flowers. 
; During their ramble, Emily ventured to ex- 
| press her surprise to Mrs. Mirvion, that her 
| Father should so scrupulously probibit them 
from society. 

‘My dear Emily,’ answered Mrs. Mirvin, 
* you must be well aware, that whatever are 
{your Father’s motives, his dearest wish is for 
;your happiness, and as his desire for your se- 
clusion will only be temporary, J trust you will 
not disappoint hin by seeming unwilling (o 
accede to it.’ 

‘Say no more my dear madam’—-eagerly in 
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terrupted the blushing Emily—‘ 1 am ashamed 
that | should for a moment have questioned the 
motives of my Father, and for the future, ] 
promise implicit obedience to your wishes.’ 

£ Spoken like yourself my sweet girl,’ cried 
her frieud—* be ever thus, and your retirement 
will not only be pleasant, but delightful—and 
blessed with such resources as you possess, 
time will never move with leaden wings.’ » 

The event proved Mrs, Mirvin to be correct. 
Emily passed the first weeks of her seclusion 
in occasional rambles—in reading, music, and 
drawing, and never expressed a wish, except 
for the return of her beloved Father. 

One evening, atter the close of a day ip 
which Emily had been unusually devoted to 
drawing, sie threw away her pencil, and start- 
ing up, gaily inquired if Mrs. Mirvin had any 
objection toa walk. It was a mild and beau- 
tiful evening, and the windows which fronted 
the west, upened upon ail the glory of asetting 
sun. 

‘Come, dear madam,’ continued Emily— 
‘you cannot refuse to enjoy the beauty of 
such an evening.’ 

*Ere Mrs Mirvin had time to reply, a gen- 
tle tap at the door announced a visiler, and the 
next moment, a young man of elegant appear- 
ance entered the apartment. 

* Pardon abrupt intrusion,’ said he, advanc- 
ing towards Emily, + but I presume I have 
the happimess of audressing Miss Clarendon.’ 
Emily bowed, and offered him a seat. ‘To 
Miss Clarendon,’ continued he, ‘1 am as yet 
a stranger, but I flatter myself she has not 
quite forgotten the uame of her Father’s ward, 
Henry Percival.’ 

Emily, prepared from infancy to esteem 
Henry, by the partiality with which she knew 
her Father regarded bim, now welcomed hin 
to Sedley Park with graceful sweetness. Nor 
was Mrs. Mirvin deficient in polite acknow 
ledgments—no svoner did she hear him say, 
that be was the ward of Mr. Clarendon, than 
she immediately conjectured that this was the 


elected husband of her blooming charge, and | 


she received him with distinguished regard. 

Emily soon eagerly inquired fur her Father. 
+} have not yel seen my guardian,’ answered 
Henry, ‘i arrived from College, and was dis- 
appoiated to find be was not in town, but con- 
cluding that he was here, I made no delay in 
coming, aud if my presence is not displeasing 
to you,’ added he, bowing gallantly to both 
ladies, ‘ I shall have no cause to regret my late 
disappointment.’ 

The ladies smiled on the animated speaker, 
nor can it be supposed they could long behold 
Henry Percival, without feeling acmiration 
and delight. Mildness and grandeur mingled 
proudly on his brow, and the faultless sy mime 
try of lis form, gained additional grace and 
beauty from the winning softness of tis man 
ner. The evening passed pleasantly to all 


parties, and it was late ere they separated for 


the night. ; 

In the morning, it was judged prudent for 
Henry to remain at Sedley Park till he receiv- 
ed further orders from his guardian—he cuuse- 
quently wrote to Mr. Clarendon, simply stating 
the reasons that had brought him there, and 
requesting to be honoured with his comina ds. 
Some days elapsed, and brought with i* no 
answer, but Henry did not once complain it 
was long ere it came. Neither did the lovely 
Emily chide the ‘tardy footed time;’ though 
the weather for some time continued gloumy, 
yet to them, all nature appeared to shine with 
revovated lustre. Heory sung with Emily— 
his pencil sketched for her the romantic scene- 
ry through which be had passed, and his ele- 


gant taste made her observe new beauties in 
every object. Even Mrs. Mirvin was more 
happy since Henry came,—and now confirmed 
in her belief that he was the destined husband 
of Emily, she beheld him with renewed and 
perfect esteem, 

The heavy mist which had obscured every 
surreunding object gradually melted away, and 
they appeared brigtt with sunshine. ‘The fa 
vourite walks of Emily were again visited, and 
it was with pleasure unfelt before. Ev-ry day 
brought to light some new, some attractive 
quality in Henry—his conversation, so replete 
with wit and vivacity, so adorned by politeness 
and elegance,—completely won the heart ot 
the beautiful and guileless Emily. Some weeks 
of pure felicity passed away. Emily thought 
herself the happiest of human beings—the pre 
sent was all joy, the future all promise. Sh. 
listened with delight to the tale of love, and 
with playful sweetness, promised him her han 
if sanctioned by her Father’s consent. 

ln three weeks the expected answer from 
Mr. Clarendon arrived—it was fraught with 
affection for Henry, but expressed the most 
earnest impatience for him to leave Sedley 
Park without delay, and hasten to town. With 
the most poignant regret, Henry avowed the 
contents of the letter to Mrs. Mirvin and Emi 
ly, and with a sigh of foreboding anguish, con- 
jured Emily to renew her promise of constancy, 
Emily with a voice soft and gentle, yet serious 
and impressive, assured him be bad ‘nought tu 
fear.’ 

‘Yet ob! Emila,’ resumed the impassioned 
Henry, ‘ should my guardian refuse bis con- 
sent!” 

* Nay, nay Henry,’ replied Emily with one 
of her sweetest smiles, ‘do not woo despair— 
1 do not hesitate to say | am certain my dear 
parent will not oppuse your wishes on a point, 
in which my own happiness is concerned. 
Come now, begone,’ continued she smiling— 
‘and do not look 30 much like a desponding 
lover.’ ; 

Henry rapturously kissed the hand extende: 
to him, and soun alter obeyed the mandates vi 
his guardian, by bidding adieu to the inmates 
of Sedley Park. He reactied town next even 
ing, and was soon folded in the embrace of his 
revered guardian. After the usual salutations 
were over, Henry proceeded to inform Mr 
Clarendon of his late visit to Sedley Park, and 
consequent delay—with trembling Cagervess 
related the progress of his acq@aintance with 
Miss Clarendon, and ended witb eptreatin, 
his consent their union. 

Mr. Clarendon beard him with impatience 
end resentnent ‘Rash unthinking boy,” he 
cried, * knew you not that my daughter has 
loug been the destined wife of Charles Dan 
ville—that it was for this I secluded her from 
society? Why, why,’ continued he, rising and 
traversing the roum with agitated steps, * why 
did it happen so unforiunately that I should be 
absent on your arrival—then I would have 
explained my wistes te you—I would have 
preveuted your going to Sedley Park. Henry’ 
—cried he, stopping suddenly, ‘is it with the 
approbation of my daughter you have dared tu 
make this proposal to me?’ 

*Itis,’ answered Henry with modest firm- 
ness—* | had hoped my guardian knew me tou 
well to suspect me of unwarrantable presump- 
tion.’ 

* Then Emily loves you Henry.’ 

Henry made no reply, but the fire which 
sparkled in bis dark and intelligent eye, spoke 
more eloquently than words. 





The countenance of Mr. Clarendon was evi- 
dently softened. Henry observed it—a ray of 





hope animated his bosom, and throwing him. 
self at the feet of bis guardian, implored bin 
vot to withhold his consent. Mr. Clarendon 
sighed, but remained silent; and Henry avail. 
ing himself of this tacit acquiescence, proceed. 
ed to vindicate himself, by pleading entire 
iwnorance of bis guardian’s intentions relative 
to Charles Danville, and be ventured to re. 
mark, that as Danville was also ignorant of 
ihem, their iailuie could occasion him uo un- 
easiness. 

Mr. Clarendon made no attempt to interrupt 
Heury—his countenance wore an expression 
of strong and powerful interest, aod .when 
Henry paused, be replied, ¢ 1 admit all that you 
say Percival, but Lown you have greatly dis- 
appointed me. 1 looked forward with delight 
and pleasure to the union of my daughter and 
Charices Danvillembut,’ added he abruptly, *T 
will see Enmily, and will be guided by her 
wishes.” 

‘Lwo days after this interesting conversation, 
the carriage of Mr. Clarendon was seen rapide 
ly driving upto Sedley Park. Eunly observed 
it trom the window, aud few with cager haste 
to welcome her Father. His unusual serious. 
vess alarmed ber, and she-received bim with 
mingled apprehensien and pleastre—nor were 
her fears lessened when Mr. Clarendon grave. 
iy requested a few minutes conversation with 
dlrs. Mir¥in in the library. 

Their lele a tele lasted some time, and when 
ihey returned to the drawing room, the anxious 
E:cily observed that ber Father smiled with 
his usual benignity. § Come hither Emily,’ 
said Mr. Clarendon, ‘1 have something to say 
which will give you pleasure.’ E:mily bouuded 
forward as he spake, ber eyes sparkling wild 
lupe and anxiety. * Whatsay you abvut leay- 
ing Secley Park—I have come to release you 
from a disagreeable confinement— what, silent! 
why surely you must be tired with beir g sn this 
lonesume place—silent still—oay, way, this 
odivus Park has stulen all your gaiety—well,| 
inustrun away with youtotown. | aim willing 
you should reserve all your brightest ‘smiles for 
Charles Danville—I assure you Emily, he isa 
prize werth contending for—he has just re- 
iurned frum College, and | du hope,’ continus 
ed he, stealing a glance at Emiiy’s speaking 
countenance, * ldo hope to see you the wife of 
Danville.’ 

‘ Never, never’—sighed the agitated Emily. 

‘Never!’ repeated Mri Clarendon,—* what 
ineans this agitation, you certainly can have no 
particular aversion to a person you lave not 
seen since you were a mere child, and as | 
presume you were then too young to decide, 
iny Emily will not reject Charles, ere he pleads 
his own cause.” 

* Dear Father,’ said Emily in a low and tre- 
mulous veoice—* 1 am willing to allow Mr. 
Dauville every merit, but he is not— be cao 
never be the object of my affection.’ 

* Emily, my child,’ resumed Mr. Clarendon, 
‘you astunish me—it, cannot be that Henry 
Percival has dared to—’ 

* Al! my Father,’ interrupted Emily, ‘ your 
caution is now vain—we cannot command our 
«ffections—and—and—will my indulgent Fae 


ther furgive his Emily when she owns that she | 
has no longer a heart to bestow: that she has 


dared to love Henry Percival—to receive his 
vows, so far as she could receive them, with the 
express stipulation of never being ratified, 
without your apprubation and consent.’ 


She ceased—her Father parted aside the , 
rich aubura locks that waved in luxuriant © 
ringlets over her polished forehead, and fondly — 


pressing her to his bosom, whispered, ‘ Emily, 


you are my only treasure—I have more thao” 
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—a : , 
once told you, your happiness constituted mine 
—need | again repeat it? look up, ny dear 
ebild, you cannot for a moment distrust my 
tenderness, or believe that [can urze any sa- 
crifice from which your heart revelts—nay, 
pay, look aot so incredulous —behold and doubt 
no longe:!’ 

The door opened, and Heary Percival rash- 
ed into the apartment, and was at the side of 
the astonished Emity, ere she was aware of his 
entrance. She turned her expressive eyes 
upon her Father with a loois of anxious toquiry 
—she saw the smile that lighted up his features, 
and the affectionate clanee which spoke vo 
Jumes to her heart—an arch simile diapled her 
cheek, which was quickly followed by a bluch 
she involuntarily extended ber hind to hes 
Father, who answered it only by ao atfeetion- 
ate pressure, then presenting i tothe enrap- 
tured Henry, said,——- take it Henry--receive 
her asa father’s best and dearest gift, and may 
Heaven smile upon your unton 

Shortly after, Heary Percival was united to 
Emily Clarendou—and nature smiled sweetly 
on the fovely bride, as she stood in’ bashful 
beauty before the aliar of the village chureh. 
It was long ere they were willing to retorn to 
the busy scenes of the city—their happiness 
bad commenced in that enchanting spot, and 
they loved to linger beneath the spreading 
foliage of those trees, under which they bad 
first breathed their mutual vows of love. 

Mrs. Mirvin often rallied Emily on her at 
tachment toa place which sie had once pro 
Bounced intolerable, but Evnily with playful 
dexterity. parried the attack,—she still eontri- 
ved to frame excuses for not leaving it, an} 
Sediey Park became tlie retreat of goodness 
Wisdom, and domestic happiness. —Maria. 





The poet looks on man, an! teaches ns to 
ook on him not merely with love, but with 
reverence; aud, minghog a sort of considerate 
pity for the shortness of his busy, little career, 
and for the disappointments and weak aesses by 
which it ts beset, witha genuine adiniraton of 
the great capacities he untolds, and the tiash 
destiny to which he seems to be reserved, 
works out a very beautifnl and engaging pic 
ture, both of the aections by which tafe is 
endeared, the trials to which itis exposed, and 
the pure and deaceful enjoyments with which 
“it may often be filled. 


“This, after all, we believe, is the tone of 


true wisdom and true virtue, and that to which 
all good natures draw neareg, as they a rproach 
the close of life, and come*to act less, and t 
know and meditate mores the dp 
xistange. When 


crowded scene of hur 
the inordinate hopes of @agky so ics pro 
voke their own disappointment, ve been so- 
bered down by longs EN and more ex 
tended views—when the kéed@ontentions, and 
eager rivalries, which employed our riper aze, 












have expired or been abandoned —when we 
the objects of our 
~ fiercest bh tility, and of Ofr fondest affections 
Hie down tozether in the hallowed peace of the 


have seen, vear after y 


§rave—whena ordinary pleasures and amuse 


| Ments begin to be insipid, and the gay derision 
Which seasoned them to appear flat and impor- 
‘tunate—when we reflect how often we have 
‘ rned and been comforted—what opposite 
‘Opinions we have successively maintained and 
} abandoned—to what inconsistent habits we 
yy Pave gradually been formed, and how frequent- 
} the objects of our pride have proved the 
ces of our shame; we are naturally led to 








cur to the careless days of our childhood 





that of our cotemporaries, with feelings of far 
greater humility and indulgence than those by 
which ithad been accoinpanied:—to think all 
vain but affzction and honour—the simplest 
anv! cheapest pleasures the truest and most 
precious—and generosity of sentiment the only 
inental superiority which ought either to be 
wished for or admired.”’ 





Ve invite the realer’s particular attention, to the 
following beautiful lines, which combine in an em- 
inent degree, good poetry and good sense, 


THE PHILOSOPHER’s SCALES, 
BY JANE TAYLOR. 


‘n days of yore, as Gothic fables tells, 

| When learning dimly gleamed from grated cells, 
Wien wild Astrology’s distorted eye 

Sino7d the fair field of true Philosophy, 

An! wandering through the depths of mental night 
Srrght dark predictions mid the worlds of light: 
When carious Alchymy, with puzzled brow, 
Aitempted things which science laughs at now, 
Losing the useful purpose she consults, 

) Ja vain chimeras and unknown resalts:— 

In those grey times there liv’d a reverend Sage, 
Whose wisdom shed its light on that dark age; 
A Monk he was, immured in cloistered walls, 
Where now the ivy’d ruin crambling falls: 

7 Twas a profound seclusion that he chose, 

Phe norsy world disturbed not that repose: 

Phe flow of mumuring waters, day by day, 

An! whistling winds, that fore’d their tardy way, 
Toro’ reverend trees, of ages’ growth, that made, 
Aronnd the pile a deep monastic shade; 

The chaunted psalm, or solitary prayer— 

Such were the sounds that broke the silence there. 





*Twas here, when his rights sacerdotal were o’er, 
In the depth of his cell with its stone-covered flour, 
Resigniig to thought his chimerical brain, 

He form’d the contrivance we now shall explain: 
Bat whether by magic’s or alehymy’s powers. 

Ve know not—indeed tis no business of ours; 
Perhaps it was only by patience and care, 

At last that he brought his invention to bear; 

In youth *twas projected, but years stole away, 
And ere ’twas complete he was wrinkle! and grey; 
But snecess is secure, unless energy falls— 

And at length he produced the Philosopher’s Scales. 


\hat were they? you ask; you shall presently see 
These scales were not nade fo weigh sugar aad tea; 
O no;—for such properties wonderous had they, 
That qualities, feelings, and thoughts they could 

weigh; 

Pozether with articles small or immense, 

Fry mountains or planets, to atons of senses 
Nouzht was there so bulky, but there it could lay, 

An} nowght so etWerial but there it would stay; 

An} nought so reluctant, but in it must go— 

Ail which some examptes more clearly will show. 


Nye first thing he weigh’d was the bead of Voltaire, 
Wich retained all the wit that had ever been there; 
As a weight, be threw in a torn scrap of a leaf, 
Containng the prayer of the Penitent Thief, 

W ien the skull rose aloft with so sudden a spell, 
iat it bouaced like a ball on the roof of the cell. 





Oue time he put in Alexander the great. 

\With a garvent that Dorcas had made for a weight. 
Ant tho’ clad in armour from sandals to crown, 
The hero rose up, and the garment went down, 


\ long row of Alms-houses, amp!y endowed, 

By a weil esteemed pharisee, busy and proud, 

Next loaded one scale; while the other was prest 

By those mites the Poor widow dropjfd into the chest, 

Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce, 

And down, down the fathing’s-worth came with a 
bounce. 


Again he performed an experiment rare— 
4 monk, with austerities bleeding and bare 


. } Climbed into his scale,—in the other was laid 
to retrace the whole of our career, and 





The heart of our Howard; now partly decayed— 


{When be found with surprise, that the whole of bis 
brother 

Weigh’d less by some pounds, than this bit of the 
other. 


By further experiments, (no matter how.) 

He found that ten chariots weigh’d less than one 
plough— 

A sword with gilt trappings rose up in the scale, 

Though balanced by only a ten penny nail— 

A shield and a helmet, a buckter and spear, 

Weigh’d less a widow’s uncrystalised tear— 

A Lord ane a Lady went up at full sail, 

When a bee chanced to light on the opposite scale— 

Then Doctors, cen Lawyers, two Courtiers, one Earl, 

Ten Counsellor’s Wigs, full of powder and curl, 

All heaped in one bzlance, and swinging from thence 

Weigh'd less than a few grains of candor and sense. 

A first water diamond, with brilliants begirt, 

Than one good potatoe just washed from the dirt— 

Yet not mountains of silver and gold would suffice, 

One pearl to outweigh—’twas the Pearl of great 


price! 

Last of all, the whole world was bowled in at the 
grate, 

With the soul of a begger to serve for a weight— 


When the former sprang up with so strong a rebuff, 
That it made a vast rent, and escaped at the roof— 
When balane’d in air, it ascended on high, 

And sailed up aloft a balloon in the sky— 

While the seale with the son! mn, so mightily fell, 
That it jerked the Philosopher out of his cell. 


MORAL. 


Dear reader, if e’er self deception prevails, 

We pray you to try The Philosophers Scalee— 

But if they are lost in the rains around. 

Perhaps a good suistitute thus may be found: 

Let judgment and conscience in cirele he cut, 

To which strings of Thought may be carefully put— 
Let these he made even with caution extreme, 

And impartiality serve for a beam. 

Then bring those good actions which pride over-rates 
And tear up your Motive, in bils for the weights. 


STANZA. 


I love the memory of that hour 
When first in youth I found thee; 
Por infant beauty gently threw 
A morning freshness round thee; 
{ single star was rising there, 
With mild and lovely motion; 
And scarce the zephyr’s gentle breath, 
Went o’er the sleeping ocean. 


I love the memory of that hour— 
It wakes a pensive feeling; 
As when within the winding shell, 
The playful winds are stealing 
It tells my heart of those bright years, 
Ere hope went down in sorrow, 
When all the joys of yesterday 
Were painted on to morrow. 


Where art thou now?—thy once-lov'd flowers 
Their yellow leaves are twining; 

And bright and beautiful again 
That single staris shining. —, 

But where art thou?—the bended grass 
A dewy stone discloses; 2 

And love’s light footsteps print the ground 
Where all my peace reposes. 


Farewell! my tears were not for thee, 
*Twere weakness to deplore thee; 
Or vainly mourn thy absense here, 
While angels balfadore thee, 
Thy days were few, and quickly told; 
Thy ‘short and the mournfal story 
Hath ended like morning star, 
That melts in deeper glory. 
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MISS BATHURST. 


The history of this highly interesting young 
lady is already I believe, in part before the 
public, yet none but those on the spot can fully 
appreciate the sensations which it caused at 
Rome. It was but the evening before that 
she had appeared in a very brilliant circle of 
ner admiriog friends, at a ball given at her own 
house, previous, it was supposed, to her ap- 
proaching nuptials, Her intended was already 
at Turin, and every day expected at Rome. She 
seemed to those who hung upon her steps that 
night, and saw the rays of hope and joy which 
lightened about her features, in which were 
realized all we can desire for our countrywo- 
men, to have touched the very verge of human 
felicity, and to be altogether invulnerable to 
the shafts of the future. Providence disposed 
it otherwise: the adieus of that evening were 
eternal. It was rather a boisterous night, and 
the rains for some days had continued to swell 
the Tiber. Itis a favorite lounge of the Eng- 
lish at this season. A young Oxonian, for 
instance, likes to compare it with his Horace, 
and every one with his Shakspeare. The next 
day the rains had ceased; and that Italian sun, 
which never deserts his children for any con- 
siderable period, permitted and invited a ride. 
The ambassador proposed, as I am informed 
the direction of the river. His proposal was 
fatally acquiesced in. The whole cavalcade 
proceeded by the Porta del Popolo along the 
road which leads to the Tiber. They were 
soon at the Ponte Molle. On the right of the 
road, and the Etruscan side of the river, a small 
path conducts toa vineyard. They wished to 
see every thing to advantage; and without re- 
flecting on the changes that had taken place 
since their last visit, engaged at once in the 
hazardous attempt of gaining its gate, and 
viewing the ‘* yellowness” and ‘ chafing’’ of 
the waters at their leisure. The path was nar- 
row, they were obliged to advance one by one. 
All dismounted, except Miss Bathurst. It was 
a fatal circumstance; but would have been of 
no consequence, unless connected with others. 
On their arriving at this point, the gate of the 
vineyard, contrary to custom, was found closed, 
and they were obliged to return. The path 
was slippery—the bank of the Tiber was 
shelying—the flood rapid and particularly high. 
Her horse hesitated, she attempted to impel 
him forward; his hind foot slipped, and the next 
instant precipitated both horse and rider, into 
the very centre of the stream. 

The consternation on every side was dread- 
ful: every one lost his presence of mind. It is 
said that none of the party could swim except 
her own servant, who, by one of those fatalities 
so beyond the reach of all buman prudence as 
to appear an immediate interposition of Provi- 
dence, had been sent, in the outset of their 
promenade, back to Rome for her pelisse. It is 
quite certain at least that no attempt was made, 
and perbaps no attempt would have been suc- 
cessful in rescuing her from her fate. Life, 
however, twice rallied and appeared in all the 
horror of an unequal struggle with death: twice 
she rose frém the waters, and brandishing her 
whip over her head, called on her friends by 
every endearing name to “ save—save—save 
her.” In the next instant she disappeared, and 
was never heard or seen more. Her horse 
floated on with the current, and landed lower 
down. All Rome flocked the day after to the 
spot: fifty louis were offered for the discovery 
of the body, but the appearance of many enga- 
ged in the search, exempted them from the 
charge of any other motive than humanity. 
Nothing could be more honorable, indeed, to 


the Romans than their feelings on this occasion; 
but youth, beauty, misfortune in this country 
make more impression than the revolution of 
empires. Her uncle retired to the Villa Spada, 
where his grief for many days bordered upon 
insanity: he had been one of the unfortunate 
witnesses of her death. For hours after the 


——— ay 
loaded with provisions; and such things as wer 
most needed were dispersed in his porches, ang 
in the adjoining streets. People of all ranks 
were astonished, but could form no estimatg 
of the motive of all this liberality and profy. 
sion. 

**On the second day Carazan made his ap. 








| 


catastrophe was announced in Rome, I saw} pearance,and mounting a scaffold, raised for the 
many sileut faces on the Scala of the Trinita| purpose, he beckoned with his hand, and the 
de’ Monte, her late residence, gazing with the! murmur of applause and admiration suddenly 
deepest sympathy on the closcd shutters and | ceased. 

funeral tranquillity of one of the gayest houses} + People of Ragdad,”’ said he, I have hith. 
inthe town, Every effort was made for the} erto lived to myself, henceforth I intend to liye 
recovery of the body, but for many weeks in| for the good of others. Listen attentively to 
vain. It was at last found; not, indeed, as was! the cause of the change you sce. As 1 wa 
conjectured, near the city, but almost in the| sitting in my counting room, and meditating on 
very spot where she fell. The substructions| future schemes of accumulating more wealth 
and other ruins of the ancient Pons Milvius) | feil asleep; immediately | saw the angel of 
bad detained it on its way. It was convcyed| death approaching me like a whirlwind, and, 
to a small osteria near; all traces of beauty bad! ere | had time for recollection, he struck me 
been blotted and washed out; the rings ouly by | with his dart. My soul instantly forsook my 
which it was identified remained. The next| body, and 1 found myself atthe bar of the Ak 
morning, ata very early hour, in the midst of| mighty.—A dreadful voice from the judgment 
the tears of a few friends, the remains were| seat addressed me thus: ‘ You have lived ep. 
consigned to the Cemeterio degli Inglesi.—|tirely for yourself; you have done no good to 
There Iam informed they still rest in peace;} others, and for your pupisment, God ordains 
and few Englishmen pass through Rome with-| that you be eternally banished from all socie 
out visiting the tomb of their unfortunate coun-|ty.” Ry a resistless power. I felt myself driven 








trywoman. 


THE STORY OF CARAZAN. 


There is abundant room to improve the story 


contained in the following extract-—There are | 


Carazans in every community, to whom so 
puogent a dream may be very usetul. 

There is a nobleness of soul, a grandeur of 
sentiment, a disinterestedness of heart, which 
soars as far above all consideration of self as 
the heavens are above the earth. An hour's 
enjoyment of that sublime pleasure is worth 
more than a Roman triumph—more than all 
the years through which ambition toils and 
climbs, even though it gains the summit.— 
There is such a thing as doing good for the sake 
of the pleasure it brings; and he who knows 
not what that means, is a stranger to pleasure. 
Let me here, for the sake of those who have 
never read it, repeat the story of Carazan; 
and which, though 4 cannot reach the style of 
its author, and may give it but imperfectly, 
(having no book before me,) may furnish a use- 
ful lesson to some who may read it. 

** Carazan was the richest merchant in Bag- 
dad, with no children or dependants: his ex pen- 
ses had been small, and, with a prosperous run 


of business in the silk and diamond trade of 


India for many years, he had amassed immense 
treasures. He met with no losses, his caravans 
were expeditious, traded with success, and re. 
turned in safety. One enterprise made way 
for another; every successive project was form- 
ed on a greater scale, and all were terminated 
with success. Business was swayed by his 
influence; merchants depended on his will; 
nobles and princes envied his magnificence, 
and even the caliph feared bis power. 

‘* But Carazan lived only for himself. His 
maxim was never to move but with a prospect 
of advantage. He never gave to the poor; he 
never listened to the cries of distress: calls on 
his beneficence were repelled with a frown, 
and the poor had long learned to shun his 
dwelling. 

« But the city was suddenly surprised with a 
great change inhis conduct. He removed to 
a principal square, in the centre of the city, 
and made proclamation to all the poor to resort 
to his palace. They flocked together by hun- 
dreds and by thousands; and what was their 
surprise to find his halls set out with - tables 


from the throne, aud carried with inconceiva 
ble swiftness, through the heavens. Suns and 
systems passed me, and in a moment | was op 
}the borders of creation. The shadows of 
; boundless vacuity began to frown and deepen 
before a dreadful region of eternal silence, 
solitude and darkness. In another moment 
| the faintest ray of creation expired, and 1 was 
j lost forever, 

| *€ I] stretched out my hands towards the re 
|gions of existence, and implored the Lord of 
lcreation to change my punishment if it were 
| but to the torments of the damred, that I might 
| escape that frightful solitude; but my horror 
{was too dreadful for a moment’s endurance, 
jand I awoke. I adore the goodness of the 
great Father who has thus taught me the value 
of society, while he allows me time to taste 
the pleasures of doing good.” 








| 
| “Wo’LL TURN THE GRINDSTONE.” —When 
I was a little boy, l remember one cold winters 
| day, I was accosted by a smiling man with ao 
axe on his shoulder. ‘My pretty boy,’ said 
he, ‘ has your father a grindstone?’—* Yes Sir,’ 
said I. ‘ You a fine little fellow said he, ¢ will 
you let me grind my axe on it?’ Pleased with 
his compliment of ‘fine little feHow,’ ‘O yes, 
Sir,’ I answered, ‘ it isdown in the shop; ‘and 
will you, my man,’ said he, tapping me on the 
héa@d, ‘geta li hot water?? How could! 
refuse! I ap n brought a kettle full. 
‘How old are youy and what is your name, 
continued hegwithgut waiting fora reply. ‘I 
am sure you are one of the finest lads that ever 
I have seen, you just turn a few minutes” 
Tickled with this flattery, like a little fool I 
went to work, andbitterly did 1 rue the day. 
It was a new axe, @nd I toiled and tugged till 
I was almost tired to death. The school bell 
rang, and I could not get away ; my hands were 
blistered, and it was not half ground. At 
length, however, the axe was sharpened, @ 
the man turned to me with ‘ now you little rat- 
cal, ‘ you’ve played the truant, scud to school 
or you'll rue it! Alas! thought I, it was bard 
enough to turn the grindstone this cold day; 
now to be called ‘little rascal’ was too mucb- 
It sunk deep in my mind, and I have {often 
thought of it since. 
When I have seen a man of doubtful char- 
acter, patting a girl on the cheek, praising her 
sparkling eye and ruby lip, and giving ber 4 
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sly squeeze: beware my girl, thought 1, or you | and features mark all the postures of this dance, | periments, that, during the same short period, 
will find to your sorrow, that you have been | the most lively expression of all the passions | the flight of an eider-duck ii equal to ninety 


turning grindstone for a villian. 


that agitate the heart is there exhibited. 


The | 


miles. The common kite (falco milnus) has 


When I see a man flattering the people, ma- | Fandango and Bolero are also executed in the | been observed to pass, without great exertion, 
king great professions of attachment to liberty, | form of a ballet or a figure dance, they are then | over a space of a quarter of a league in a min- 
who isin private life a tyrant, me thinks, look} danced by eight, four men and four women, | ute; and it could fly with ease from Cape Pruth 


out, good people, that fellow would set you to 
turning grindstones. 

When I see aman holding a fat office sound- 
ing the ‘ horn on the borders,’ to call the people 
to support the man on whom he depends for bis 
office; well, thinks 1, no wonder the man is 
zealous in this case, he evidently has an axe 
to grind. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
Innumber 15 of the Souvenir we pulished 


; and at intervals each couple in its own corner 
| goes through all the motions of those dances, 
these are called sequidillas, and are usually | 
| performed to the sound of the guitar accompa.- | 

nied by the voice of the player, and the women | 
| mark the time very correctly with their heel. | 
; These dances are not in general practised in 
| genteel society. 








ITEMS OF NEWS. 


| j 
! 
} 





Mr. Warren will return to this city, with his 
company, early in November. Among the stars 


§ | engaged to appear at the Chesnut street theatre | 


i; during the season are Mr. and Mrs. Sloman, 
| Mrs. Knight, and Miss Clara Fisher. 





| | 
| A vein of Lead ore, yielding about 75 per! 
| cent is said to have been discovered in Arm- 

| strong county, in this state. | 
} 





} VALuABLe Remepy.—Dr. Godmany of New | 
| York, has recommended the following as 2 cer- ; 
tain remedy for a common and fatal disease | 
|among children. He says—‘‘ whenever they 


to the Land’s End in. a single day, were an 
instinctive tendency so to do combined with 
the physical power of which it is naturally 
possessed. It appers probable, therefore, that 
the most extended migratory movement which 
any species is called upon to accomplish, 
in the greater number of cases, may be per- 
formed in a couple of days; more frequent in 
the course of a few hours. My intelligent 
friend, Mr. Andubar, of Louisiana, whose 
magnificent collection of ornithological draw- 
ings had lately excited such general interest 
in Edinburgh, has communicated to me a sin- 
gular fact relating to the powers of flight of the 
passenger pidzeun of America. He has shot 
that bird during his hunting excursions through 
the forest, and, on dissection, found its stomach 
full of fresh rice, which to have resisted the 
digestive process, must have been swallowed 
not many hours preceding its death, but could 
not have been obtained within 800 miles of the 
place where it was killed.— Villson’s Illustra- 
lions of Zoology. 


A Scotchman having heard a Lutheran 


are threatened with an attack of croup, I di@}preacher contend against the existence of the 


an engraving of Miss Porter, as a title page to| rect a plaster covered with dry Scotch snuff,/devil, as an individual spirit, was anxious that 
Voulume Ist—if any of our subscribers have} varying in size according to the age of the pa-| bis wif. should attend the same church in the 


been unintentionally omitted, they will please | tient, to be applied directly across the top of | afternoon. 


inform the agent nearest them, and the mistake 
will be rectified. 


We have received a brief description of 


Weir’s Cave in Virginia, but a press of en- 
gagements has prevented an examination of it. 
Scipio and Hannibal, by our friend J. B. P. 
in this number, is interesting and well written 
—we hope that neither of the candidates which 
now divide public opinion, may realize the 
fate of the distinguished conqueror of Africa. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING, 


FanpanGo—Is the name of a riotous Spanish 
dance—it is a very ancient national dance, 
and is supposed to be the same to which Mar- 
tial alludes, when he aims his invective against 
the wanton dances of Betica, especially the 
district of Cadiz, and the voluptuous manner in 
which they were performed by the women. 
Baretti justly defines it to be a regular and 
harmonious convulsion of all the parts of the 
body. The Bolero is an imitation of it, but 
shortened, modified, and stripped of all those 
accessaries which give to the Fandaogo so 
very free a character. The passion of the 
Spaniards for this dance is extravagant, and 
Townsend in his travels observes, that if a 
person were to come suddenly into a church 
Ora court of justice, playiag the Fandango or 
Bolero,—priests, judges, lawyers, criminals, 
audience, one and all, grave or gay, young or 
old, would quit their functions, forget distinc- 
tions, and all set themselves a dancing. The 

andango and Bolero are danced in couplets 
to the sound of the guitar and the noise of cas- 
tanets, which the mea employ with equal pre- 
cision and sportiveness, to mark the time and 
animate the motions. The Fandango is graver 

) than the Bolero, the steps are neither so lively, 
» Bor is their tune so strong!y marked; they more 
' Fesemble different modes of balancing, but the 
ns of the body are more varied, and 
Add to its gracefulness. Motions of the eyes 


| the thorax, and retained there till all the symp- | 
{toms disappear. The remedy is found to be | 
always effectual when applied in the first and | 
| second stages of the malady.” The plaster is | 
| made by greasing a piece of linen, and cover- | 
ling it with the snuff 


<a aa 








VARIETY. | 





The most disagreeable two legged animal I 
know, is a little great man, and the next a 
little great man's factotum and friend. 

When I hear one church member traducing 
the character of another, I consider all his pro- 
fessiuns of piety pharisaical, 

Many persons are too wise to be taught, till | 
they find too late in life that they are ignorant. 

The friend who hears all your secrets, and 
never tells you his own, is not much to be de- 
pended on. 

Avoid him who is inexhaustible in evasion 
when he is called upon to doa good thing, and 
teems with excuses when he has done a bad 
one. 

A whimsical comparison being made be- 
tween a clock and a woman. Charles Fox 
observed that he thought the simile bad—‘For’ 
said he, ‘a clock serves to point out the hours, 
and a woman to make us forget them. 

The facility with which the wile pecus, com- 
monly denominated a mob, can be governed by 
any one independent mind, is enough to make 
the philanthropist melancholy, and to confirm 
the sceptic in his doubts of the immortality of 
the human soul. 

In public operations and private charities, 
there are always enough who are willing that 
‘ some one else should do it.” 





FLIGHT OF BIRDS. 


Montagna is of opinion tbat many birds, when 
exerting themselves to the utmost, fly at a rate 
of not less than thirty miles per hour; even a 
sparrow has been calculated to fly at a rate of 








thirty miles in an hour; and Major Cartwright 
appeara to have ascertained by frequent ex- 


‘‘What!” exclaimed she, raising 
her hands in horror, ‘“‘ wad ya gar me gae to a 
kirk where they hae nae deil?”’ 














HYDMENEAL. 
Come haste to Hymen’s shrine, 
Pure Loves fond pledges breathe 
With faith and hope entwine 
Loves bright uniadi ng wreath.— Old Play. 


At Friends’ Meeting, Burlington, N. J. on 
Sixth Day, the 10th instant, THomas Durron, 
Merchant, to Hannan E. daughter of William 
Ridgway, all of that place. 

AtSalem, N. J.on the 16th inst. by the Rev. 
Mr. Cruse, Lewis Brinton, of Chester coun- 
ty, to Ann C. daughter of the Hon. Daniel 
Garrison, of the former place. 

In Portland, Josn Neau, senior editor of 
the Yankee, to Miss Exeanor, daughter of 
Mr. Joel Hall. 





OBITUARY. 
fn this misjudging world, they picture death 
A fearful tyrant:—O believe it not! 
it is an angel, beautiful as light, 
That watches o’er the sorrowing spirit here— 
And when its weary pilgrimage is done, 
Unbars the heavy gates of everlasting life, 
And vanishes forever! ; 


On the 25th Sept. in the 17th year of her 
age,'in New Egypt, N. Jersey, at the residence 
of Mr. Daniel Cornwall, Exvizasertn, eldest 
daughter of P. Williamson, of this city, for- 
merly of the city of Baltimore. 

On Tuesday morning, of a pulmonary dis- 
ease, Mr, LAwRENcE WASHINGTON, inthe 58th 
year of his age; a native of Virginia, and long 
a respectable citizen of Baltimore. 

On the 15th inst. Samuer Sansom, in the 
56th year of his age, after an illness of six 
weeks. 

On Sunday morning fast, after a few days 
illness, Mr. Danrex Sutter, in the 85th year 
of his age. 

At Sullivan’s Island, 8. C. on Monday eve- 
ning, the 16th inst. Capt. Roperr Hescer, of 
the U.S. Navy. 
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A Biographical Sketch of the late 
MAJOR GEN. ANTHONY WAYNE. 


Fashioned much to honor from his cradle, 

He was a soldier, and a ripe and good one; 

Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading; 

Lofty and sour to those who lov’d him not, 

But to those men that sought him, sweet as 
summer. 

Heard you him talk of commonwealths, 

You'd say it bad been all in all his study; 

List his discourse of war, and you would hear 

A fearful battle rendered you in music. 
* * * * * 

Now to his ashes honor; Peace be with him! 

And choirs of angels sing him to rest. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


General Anthony Wayne occupies a con- 
spicuous station among the heroes and patriots 
ef the American Revolution. That eventful 
epoch was calculated to call into exertion the 
talents and virtues of our citizens, and the 
page of history can offer to our view, no coun- 
try in the maturity of its age, with which the 
infancy of our country may not be proudly 
compared. Never has a war been conducted 
with such purity of intention, such integrity of 
principle, as the one which separated the Uni- 
ted States from the British Empire; nod while 
these principles remain with us, while America 


continues true to herself, resting on the from 4 


of Providence which led her through the da 
gerous ordeal, she may confidently bid defiance 

to the arts, and to the arms of the old world. 
Anthony Wayne was born in the year 1745, 
in Chester County, in the State, then Colony, 
of Pennsylvania. His father, who was a re- 
spectable farmer, was many years a represen- 
tative for the county of Chester, in the general 
assembly befcre the revolution. His grandfa- 
ther, who was distinguished for his attachment 
to the principles of liberty, bore a Captain’s 
commission under King William at the battle 
of Boyne. Anthony Wayne succeeded his 
father as a representative for the county of 
Chester, in the year 1773, and from his first 
appearance in public life distinguished himself 
as a firm and decided patriot. He opposed with 
much ability the unjust demands of the mother 
country, and in connexion with some gentlemen 
of distinguished talents, was of material service 
in preparing the way for the firm and decisive 
part which Pennsylvania took in the general 
contest. 
In 1775 he was appointed to the command of 
a regiment, which his character enabled him to 
raise in a few weeks in his native county. Ip 
the same year he was detached under General 
Thompson into Canada. In the defeat which 
followed, ia which General Thompson was 
made a prisoner, Colonel Wayne, though woun- 
ded, displayed great gallantry and good conduct 
in bringing off, the scattered and broken bodies 
of troops. 
In the campaign of 1776 he served under 
Gen. Gates at Ticonderoga, and was highly 
esteemed by that officer for both his bravery 
and skillas an engineer. At the close of that 
campaign he was created a brigadier general. 
wy At the battle of Brandywints he behaved 
with hjs usual bravery, and for a long time op- 


posed the progress of the enemy at Chad’s] of this hill was the fort; formidable batteries 
In this action the inferiority of the|of heavy artillery were planted on it, in front 
Americans in numbers, discipline and arms,|of which, breast-works were advanced, and 
gave them little chance of success; but the|half way down, was a double row of abattis. 
peculiar situation of the public mind was sup-| The batteries commanded the beach and cros- 
posed to require a battle to be risked; the|sing place of the morass. 
ground was bravely disputed, and the ac-|war were also in the river, whose guns com- 
The| manded the foot of the hill. 


Ford. 


tion was not considered as decisive. 


that the loss of the enemy had equalled their 
own. As it was the intention of the American 


on the first favorable opportunity that should 


his power. The British troops were encamped 
at Tredyffirn, and General Wayne was station 
ed about three miles in the rear of their left 
wing, near the Paoli tavern, and from the pre 
cautions he had taken, he considered bimselt 
secure; but about eleven o’clock, on the 17th 
September, Major General Gray, having driv- 


fixed bayonets. Wayne unable to withstand 
the superior oumber of his assailants, was 
obliged to retreat; but formed again at a small 


fifty killed and wounded. As blame was at- 
tached, by some of the officers of the army, to 
General Wayne, for allowing himself to be 
surprised in this manner, he demanded a court 
martial, which after examining the necessary 

evidence, deelared that he had done every 
thing to be expected from an active, brave, 
and vigilant officer; and acquitted him with 
honor. 

Shortly after was fought the battle of Ger- 
mantoWn, in which be greatly signalized him 

self by his spirited manner of leading his men 
into action. 

In all councils of war, General Wayne was 
distinguished for supporting the most energetic 
and decisive measures. In the one previous to 
the battle of Monmouth, he and General Cad 

walader were the only officers decidedly in fa- 
vor of attacking the British army. The Ameri- 
can Officers are said to have been influenced by 
the opinions of the Europeans. The Baro de 
Steuben, and General Lee and Du Portail 
whose military skill was in high estimation. 
had warmly opposed an engagement, as too 
hazardous. But General Washington, whose 
opinion was in favor of an engagement. made 
such dispositions as would be most likely to lead 
to it. In that action, so honorable to the 
American arms, General Wayne was conspic- 
uous in the ardour of his attack. General 
Washington in his letter to Coagress, observes, 
“ Were I tg conclude my account of this day's 
transactions without expressing my obligations 
to the officers of the army in general, | should 
do injustice to their merit, and violence to m\ 
own feelings. They seemed to vie with each 
other in manifesting their zeal and bravery.— 
The catalogue of those who distinguished them 
selves is too long to admit of partieularizing 
individuals. I cannot, however, forbear men 
tioning, Brigadier-General Wayne, whose good 
conduct and bravery, throughout the whole ac- 
tion deserves particular commendation. 
In July 1779, the American commander-in- 
chief conceiving a design of attacking the 
strong post of Stony Point, committed this 
charge of enterprise to General Wayne. The 
garrison was composed of six hundred men, 
principally highlanders, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Johnson. Stony Point is a con- 
siderable height, the base of which, on the one 
side, is washed by the [udson river, and on 
the other is coyered by a morass, over which 
there is but one crossing place. On the top 





spirits of the troops were preserved by a belief 


‘Several vessels of 


sandy Beacn and arrived at eight o'clock jg 
ihe evening within a mile and a half of the 


commander-in-chief to hazard another activn| fort, where he made the necessary disposition 


for the assault. After reconnoitering the sity. 


offer, General Wayne was detached with his|ation of the enemy, at half past eleven he leq 
division to harass the enemy by every means in 


his troops with unloaded muskets and fixed 
bayonets, and without firing a single gun, com. 
pletely carried the fort and made the garrisog 
amounting to five huodred and forty-three (the 
rest being killed) prisoners. In the attack, 
while at the head of Febiger’s regiment, Gen, 
Vayne received a wound in the head with 
musket ball. which, in the heat of the conflict, 


en in bis pickets, suddenly attacked him wit! {supposing mortal, and enxious to expire in the 


lap of glory, he called to his aids to carry him 
forward and let him die in the fort. The re. 
sistance on the part of the garrison was very 


distance, having lost about one hundred and |{spirited. Out of the forlorn hope of twenty 


men commanded by Lieutenant Gibbon. whose 
business it was tu remove the abattis, seventeen 
were killed. For the brave, prudent, and sol- 
dierlike conduct displayed in this achievement, 
Corgress presented to General Wayne a gold 
medal emblematic of the action 

In the campaign of 1781, in which Lord 
Cornwallis, and a British army were obliged to 
surrender prisouers of war, he bore a conspicu 
ons part. [lis presence of mi.d never failed 
him in the most critical situations. Of this he 
vave an emiment example on the Jomes River, 
ilaving been deceived by one false information, 
intoa belief that the british army had passed 
the river, leaving but the rear gvard behind, 
he hastened to attack the latter nefore it should 
also have effected its passage; but on pushing 
throuzh a merass and wood, instead of the rear 
rnard, he found the whole British army drawa 
up close to hin. His situation did hot admit 
of a moment’s deliberation. Coneéiving the 
boldest to be the safest measure, he inmediate- 
ly led his small detachment not exceeding eight 
hondren men, to the charge, and after a very 
short, but very smart and close firing, in which 
he lostene hundred and eighteen of his men, 
he succeeded in bringing off the rest, under 
cover of the wood. Lord Cornwallis, suspee- 
ting the attack to be a feint, in order to draw 
him into an ambuscade would not permit his 
troops to pursue, 

The enemy having made considerable head 
in Georgia, Wayne was despatched by General 
Washington to take the command of the forces 
in that State, and after some sanguinary en- 
rapements, succeeded in establishing security 
and order.—For his services in that State the 
legislature presented him with a valuable 
farm. 

On the peace, which followed shortly after, 
he retired to private life; but in 1789 we find 
him amember ofthe Pennsylvania € onvention, 
and one of those in favor of the present Federal 
Constitution of the United States. 
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In the year 1792 he was appointed {to suc 
ceed General St. Clair, who had resigned the 
command of the army engaged against the In 
He had to op 
pose an enemy of unceasing activity, abounding 
in strstagems, and flushed with recent victory. 
His troops were composed of new levics, who 
with difficulty could be brought to submit to 
the strictness of @iscipline, necessary to be 
preserved in order to counteract the arts of 
The service was consiccred 3s 
extremely dangerous, and the recruiting pro- 
ceeded very slowly. Two gallant armies had 
been cut to pieces by these savages, who bad 
destroyed with fire and tomahawk, the advan: 
ced settlements of the whites, On his appoints 
ment, it was supposed by many, that the milit# 
At noon, on the}ry ardor, for which he had ever been eminen 
15th of July, General Wayne marchod from 
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, rs 
him into activa unJer favorable circumsiagice- 
when opposed by afu, whose vigilance wa 
unceasing and whose rule it was, never tu risk 
an action, without the greatest assurance © 
success. But the appointment had been made 
by the man, who of all others was the bes) 
judge of the requisiie qualities of a commande: 
General Wayne had been selected for this im 

rtant situation by President Washiagtou 


and the result showed his opinion as accural: 
jn this, as in all other instances of his glorivu 
life. Way ve formed an encampment at Parits 
burg, and such exemplary disciplioe was inte 
duced amoung the new troups, that on thes 
advance into the Ladian country, they appear 
ed like veteraus. He wished te come to ; 
general engagemeot with the enemy, bu 
aware of the serivus consequences that woul. 
follow a defeat, the movements of the arin) 
were conducted with consummate prudence. 
Parties were constantly in advance, as well to 
guard against a surprize, which had been fatal 
to the officers who had preceded kim, as to in 
wre his troups to vigilance and toil, the station 
‘of every night was turtified. Provisions wer 


the eneiny’s country, must have been tullowed 
by asrapid a retreat. He, properly, conceived 
that the security of the country and the fivora- 
ble terminativn of the war, depended more ou 
maintaining the ground, in a slow advance, 
than by meakiog a rapid incursion into then 
villages, when he might be obliged instantly to 
abandun. At this time the Six Nations had | 
shown a disposition to hostilities, which the 
¢are of the President was scarcely able to pre 
veot. And onthe suuth it was wath diffi uity 
that the gover; ment of Georgia restrained the 
turbulence of tis savage neighbors. In this 
situation, a retreat of the American troops 
would probably have been attended with Us 
most fatal consequences to the country. 

The Indians had collected in great numbers 
aod it was necessary nut only te rout them, bul 
tooccupy their country by a chain of posts 
that should, for the future, check their preda 
tory incursions. Pursuing Ubis regular ave 
systematic mode of advance, the autumn o! 
1793 found General Wayne with his army ata 
post in the wilderness called Greensville, about 
six miles in advance of Fort Jeflersun, where 
he determined to eucamp for the winter, in or 
derto make the necessary arrangements for 
Opening the campaign wih effect catly in the 
following spring Alter forufying bis camp, 
he took possession of the ground on which the 
Americans lad heen defeatedin 1791, which 
he fortified also, and called the work fort Ke- 
covery. Thi» situation of the army, menacing 
the Indian villares, effectually prevented any | 
attack on the white settlements. The impos- 
tibility of procuring the necessary suppiies 
(prevented the march of the troops till summer. 
On the 8th of August, the army arrived at the 
Mactivn of the mers Au Glaize and Miami of 
the Lakes, where they erected works for the 
Protection of the stores. About thirty miles 
“from this place, the British had formed a post, 
Wa the vicinity of which the Indians had assem- 
‘Yled their whole force. On, the fifteenth, the 
army again advanced down the Miami, and on 
“Me 18th arrived at the Rapids. On the follow- 
‘ng day they erected some works, for the pro- 
‘fection of the baggage. The situation of the 
enemy was reconnoitered, and they were found 
Osted in a thick wood, in the rear of the Brit- 
ab fort. On the twentieth the army advanced 
bthe attack. The Miami covered the right 

» and on the left were the mounted volun- 


marching about five miles, Major Price, who 
led the advance, received so heavy a fire from 
the Indians, who were stationed behind trees, 
ihat he was compelled tu fall back. The ene- 
ny had occupied a wood in front of the Britisk 
fort, which, from the quantity of fallen timber, 
could not be entered by the horse. The legion 
was immediately ordered to advance with trail- 
«farms, and rouse them from their covert, the 
cavalry under Captain Campbell, were direct- 
d to pass between the Indians and the river, 
vhile the volunteers, led by General Scott, 
nade a eircuit to turn their flank. So rapid, 
1owever, was the charge of the legion, that 
refure the rest of the army could get into ac- 
‘won, the enemy were completely rcuted and 
lriven through the woods for more than two 
niles, and the troops halted within gun-shot of 
he British fort. Atl the Indian's houses and 
orn-fields were destroyed. In this decisive 
action, the whole loss of General Wayne’s ar- 
‘ny. in killed and wounded, amounted only to 
one hundred and seven men. As _ hostilities 
continued on the part of the Indiars, their 
whole country was laid waste, and forts estab- 
lished, which effectually prevented their return. 
The success of this engagement destroyed 
the enetnies’ power; and in the a vear 
General Wayne concluded a definite treaty of 
peace with them. 

A life of peril and of glory was terminated 
in the month of December, 1796., He had 
shielded his conntry from the murderous toma- 
hawk of the savage. He had established her 
boundaries. He had forced her enemies to sue 
for her protection. He beheld her triumphant, 
rich in arts, and potentin arms. What more 
could his patriotic spirit wish to see? He died 
ina hut in the wilderness, and lies buried on 
the shore of Lake Erie.* The traveller may 
search almost in vain for bis grave. No mauso- 
eum points out the spot where he reposes. He 
who deserves a monument 


acre perennius 
Regalique situ py ramidum altius, 
has not an humble stone to tell his countrymen, 


hat beneath it lie whatever was mortal of a 
HERO anda PATRIOT. 





*Since this article was written, the bozes of 
the brave General Wayne have been removed 
to the land of his fathers, and deposited in 
Radnor Church-yard, Delaware county; where 
the society of Cincinnati have erected a plain, 
but beautiful monument to his memory. Ches- 
ter county will always have a pride in every 
feeling, every sentiment, that whispers an idea 
in commemoration of a patriot whom she can 
claim as her son. 





ANECnOTE or JosePH or AUSTRIA. 


The Emperor Joseph the If, who was re- 
markable for the simplicity of his manners, 
was in the habit of riding out frequently un- 
attended, habited in a plain surtont and exhib- 
iting only the appearance of a private gentle- 
man, One morning that Joseph, thus disguised, 
was driven alone in the environs of the Capital, 
it begun to rain, when he heard himself hailed 


him a sign to stop. 











commanded by General Todd. After 





by a pedestrian, who at the same moment made 
The Emperor reined up 
his horses. — ir, said the soldier, (for it was a 
Sergeant of the Royal Guards that approached) 
would it be impertinent to demand a place by 
your side? It would not inconvenience you 
greatly since you are alone in your carriage, 
and it would save my uniform, which was put 
jon new to-day. Save your uniform my brave 
fellow, said Joseph, and take your seat. Where 


do you come from this morning? Where do I 
come from? ha! ba! said the sergeant, from the 
house of a game-keeper, one of my friends, 
where | have just been making a splendid 
breakfast. What had you there? Guess. Peas 
porridge? Peas Porridge! better than that. 
Sourcrout? Better than that. A loin of Veal 
Better than that. Faith, said the Emperor, I 
am at theend of my guesses. A Pheasant my 
worthy fellow, clapping bim on the shoulders, 
a Pheasant killed upon the grounds of his Ma- 
jesty. Ab! said Joseph, killed upon the grounds 
of his Majesty; you could not have found a bet- 
ter I'll warrant. As they approached the town, 
the rain continued to fall, Joseph asked his 
companion where he should set him down? Sir, 
replied the soldier, it is too great a kindness, 
I am afraid of abusing your No, no, 
said the Emperor, your street? The Sergeant 
naming the place of his residence, requested 
to know to whom he was indebted for so much 
politeness. Guess in your turn, said Joseph? 
Monsieur is a soldier without doubt? Right, 
sir, Lieutenant? Lieutenant! Better than that. 
Captain? Better than that. A Colonel, perhaps? 
Better than that 1 say. The devil! said the 
other, drawing off into one corner of the car- 
riage; can you be a Field Marshal? Better than 
that. Ab, my God! itis the Emperor. The 
very man, said Joseph, unbuttoning his great 
coat, and exhibiting his decorations. There 
was no room to fall on one’s knees in the car- 
riage.—The culprit was overwhelmed with 
confusion and supplicated the Emperor to let 
him out.—No, no, said Joseph, after eating 
my pheasant, you would be too happy, not- 
withstanding the rain, to get rid of me so easi- 
ly. Ido not intend to let you quit me until 
you get home, and in reality there he set him 
down. 








DETECTING ROGUES. 


Our once famous Mr. Morehead is said to 
have declared in his pulpit, that he knew of a 
man in the congregation who stole his neigh- 
bor’s wood, and that he -was determined to 
throw his bible at the suspected thief; where- 
upon a certain man immediately dodged his 
head to avoid the blow, There is also a story 
of Nathaniel Ames, of Nedham, the well known 
almanac maker. It is said, but we do not 
vouch for the truth of the story, that in a jovial 
company of his neighbors, one of them declared 
he had lost a small sum of money, and believed 
that some one of the persons present had stolen 
it. Ames told him he could identify the thief, 
if he was present, without searching the pock- 
ets. He ordered the large kitchen pot to be 
brought into the room, the old cock to be 
brought from the hen roost and placed in it 
' with the lid on.—The room was then made per- 
fectly dark and each person was directed to 
rub his hands on the bottom of the pot. If any 
one was guilty of the theft, when he touched 
the vessel Ames said the cock would crow.— 
The ceremony was finished, but the cock gave 
no token of the approach of the criminal.— 
Come, said the astrologer, here must be some 
mistake, there is no thief among us; but let us 
look at yourhands. On examination with 2 
ight, it was found that one person present had 
not rubbed bis hand on the pot. The inference 
was too strong to be resisted, and the culprit 
pleaded guilty to the charge.—Boston Cou- 
rier, 





If you have a puny enemy, buy him—if a 
potent one, beat him. A debauchee is loved 
by only half the world—a drunkard despised 
‘by the whole. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 


SCIPIO AND HANNIBAL. 
On Zama’s plains the hostile chieftains met, 
One, in thie glow and energy of youth, 
The other, worn with hardship, toil and care, 
They paus’d and each upon the other gaz’d, 
In silent admiration.—Then Hannibal, 
Thus wisely, to the youthful Scipio spoke, 
And oh! as after days too truly prov’d, 
He was prophetic in his speech, as wise. 
* Young mao,” thus spoke the enemy of Rome, 
To Fortune’s present sunshine, do not trust; 
All, in thy young and inexperienc’d glance, 
Seems bright and thoruless, and the people’s love, 
Thou deem’st wil! thus thro’ life thy progress cheer. 
Trust not to Fortune, trust not to their love; 
Both are uncertain, as the reckless waves, 
Which now roll madly and destructively, 
Or else, sleep calmly in delusive rest,” 
The counsel was unheeded. History’s page, 
Records the fearful battle of that day, 
And tells of gallant Scipio’s conquest. 
Years swiftly flew, scarce fifteen had elaps’d, 
When he, the victor of Zama’s combat, 
Stood an accused criminal arraign’d; 
He, once the idol of a people’s love, 
Whose fame in glowing minstrelsy was sung, 
Was charg’d with disaffection to the state, 
For which so often, he had fought and conquer’d. 
Proudly he spurn’d the charges, "twas the pride, 
Which ever springs from conscious innocence. 


] 
* This day,” he cried, “ scarce fifteen years gone by, They put out their washing, to learn bydro- | 


On Zama’s plains 1 conquer’d Hannibal, 

is this a day fitting for noisy brawls: 

Follow me then, on to the capitol, 

And to the immortal Gods, yield our thanks, 
For all the blessings they have given us, 

And humbly ask, that ye may always have, 

A leader no less true than 1 have prov’d.” 
Such were the feelings of his mighty soul, 

He saw that vulgar praise, e’en like the flower 
Of a day’s existence, perishes ere it blooms, 
He left the seat of triumph and of woe: 

Upon the bed of death, he calmly thought 

Of Zama’s field, and Hannibal’s advice, 

And, as the lamp of fleeting life grew dim, 
The Hero said, “ Here in this calm retreat, 
Let me repose, when life shall be no more, 
That e'es my very bones, never again, 

The scenes may visit of ungrateful Rome. J.B.P. 





FROM MRS. HALE’S MAGAZINE, 
THE SISTER. 


They waked me from my sleep, I knew not | For we trust her benevolence, order, and cau- 


why, 


|Her hoary headed sire, fixing his gaze 

\{mmovably upon his idol’s brow, 

, As one astonistied at his God’s rebuke. — 

|She too, whose fond, maternal breast sustained 

| That frail young creature in her morn of life, 

| Knelt at the couch’s foot, with covered face, 
While through her clasping fingers the big 


tears 
/ Rolled forth profuse. The suffering one had 
given 


| The long farewell—and for the last, last time 
| Pressed her cold lips to his who led so late 
Her footsteps to the altar, and received 
In the deep gladness of an ardent heart 
' Her holy vow of love. 





Aad bade me haste where a pale, midnight 


lamp 


Gleam’d from an inner chamber. There she lay | Ere this new tree of knowledge had set them a 


With ghastly brow, and wan, dissevered lip 


Who erst with sunny tresses and bright smile | The woman are mad, and they’ll build female 
Would breathe her superflux of health and 


bliss 
Into the hearts of others. Lowly bent 





FRIENDSHIP. 
A brighter rose ne’er graced its tree 
Than that which blossoms here for me; 
Ne’er linger’d joy’s delighted eye 
Upon a milder evening sky; 
Nor e’er seem’d beauty more serene 
Than dwells on this enchanting scene. 


Yet fairer than the fairest rose, 

Than every flower that summer shows, 
And milder than the pensive light 

| That lingers on the brow of night: 

| Than all earth's dearest scenes more dear, 
' Exists a charm J find not here. 





| Oh! sweeter far is Friendship’s sigh 


























So there she lay | Than rose, thy breath of purity! = 

In calm endurance, like the smitten lamb | Thy dew-drops shining mid the ray 1 

O’er whom the bitterness of death had past. | ‘That hails the summer’s fervid day; ~ 
| But a strange cry burst on the silent scene, | Than these there dwells a charm more bright 

And in its nurse’s arms a new born babe | In feeling’s eye of weeping light. #3 
| Was brought, with pining and distressful look | — 
| Of utter helplessness. Oh God!—the change | Then wonder not the wing of thought 
| That racked those marble features. Up she} That brighter, dearer charm has sought; 

}_. | Sprang, ' Though oft I gaze, delighted gaze, 

Clasping her hands with such convulsive force | On all the stores that earth displays, La 
| That eyery fibre strained—while in low sobs | There lives not one so sweet and dear, J 
| She pouged the mother’s deep, prevailing prayer! As Friendship’s smile, as Friendsbip’s tear. 
| Which Conquers heaven—and as its cadence | :. 2 ‘ ( 

fell, YON TWINKLING STAR. ff tt 

_)Her spirit entered there.— | In youth I bounded light and gay, Eu 
{ f O’er every rock that girt the shore; wat 
; Morn after mora And sought the sun’s last mellow ray, led 

| Rose and retired,—and still as in a dream | ri ine beees Hodt water trod belere: a 

1 seemed to move. The certainty of loss | My mother’s kiss—my father’s praise— rit 
, Fell not at pate whi, tii Then I wept Are blessings long since flown afar, td 

As weep the sisterless.—For thou wert gone, Oh, happy—heavenly! were these days mt 
| My only, my beloved, \Ainted one— Now distant, like yon twinkling star. +. she 
jaw of spear eh ee by oe 
a a eo ve might hour | __ Ab, yes! my mother—thou bast fled 
| Which shut thee from me. L.H.S. | T. ad of everlasting bliss— “y 
i t : . ; On seraph wings thy flight has sped, } 

THE HUSBAND’S COMPLAINT. | When thee pe nes latest kiss, a 

{f am utterly sick of this hateful alliance | Thy cheeks then wan—thy lips then cold, ven 

| Which the ladies have formed with impractical | Still bore a smile, death could not mar, re 
Science! Thou dwellest now ’mid scenes untold, Spa 

Far, far above yon twiukling star. on 

| Statics; : ast 
| And give themselves airs for the sake of pneu- | Well I remember, then I wept _ em 
maties. ms And trembled—’twas a childigh fear, a 

} But oft the wakeful night I’ve Her “ 
Chronology keeps back the dinner two hours, And thought of her so loved, o dear, pre: 
/Tbe smoke jack stands still while they learn! All, all are perishable? aye! the 
| motive powers; But we have souls that soar afar lect 
Flies and shells swallow up all our every-day; Above those curtains of the sby— . enjc 
| gains, Yes, bigher than yon twinkling star. L.L. Rot 

ortgaged for fossil-remains. | 

} ~ etan ree aamdt r , Harp pvuty.--A colonel, who had raised 2 oa 
Tis an impious thing that the wives of the regiment of fencible cavalry, was complaining whi 
laymen jin a company that he had the whole Jabour ot ies 
Should use Pagan words bout a pistil and the corps on himself. ‘1 am,’ said he, ‘ obli-¢ A 
stamen, jged to be my own major, my own captain, my Yer: 
i Let the heir break his head while they foster) own adjutant, &c.’—-‘ And,’ said a person Pre wo, 
a dahlia, | sent, ‘ 1 presume your own trumpeter.’ the. 
| And the babe die of pap as they talk of mam- | — plia 

malia. AUDACITY, ‘fron 

j | Agesilaus, secing a malefactor endure the dur 
! The first son becomes halfa fool in reality, greatest torments with prodigious constancy, © divi 
| While the mother is watching his large ideality; | cried out with indignation, ‘What an auda| P the 
| And the girl roars uncheck’d, quite a moral | cious villain is this, that dares employ patience, Hp, 

abortion, courage and maguanimity, in such an impious > mon 
and dishonest cause.’ ly sl 

\ tion. 4 caiiaiaa fos 
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